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PROGRAM NOTES 


Background: Composing for the 
Romantic Orchestra 

In 1980, Carl Dahlhaus began 
discussing “The Symphony After 
Beethoven” by casting it as a prob¬ 
lem, both for composers and writ¬ 
ers. Similarly, Mark Evan Bonds ti¬ 
tled his 1997 book After Beethoven: 
The Imperative of Originality in the 
Symphony. For both writers, there 
existed a problem, a need for 19th 
century composers to say some¬ 
thing meaningful with their music. 
Orchestral music—and particularly 
the symphony—became a loaded 
genre by the time of Wagner and 
Brahms. A generation behind them, 
Strauss felt this tension in different, 
but no less, ways. This is reflected 
in tonight’s program, where despite 
the lack of a symphony, its weighty 
reverberations are still felt. 

Brahms' fear of Beethoven’s shad¬ 
ow is well-documented. Writing in 
1870, he remarked how “you have 
no idea of how it feels to hear a 
giant’s footsteps behind you!” Only 
after writing two Serenades (the 
first of which we will hear tonight), a 
Piano Concerto, a set of orchestral 
variations, and the German Requi¬ 
em , did Brahms finally unveil a sym¬ 
phony. Somewhat less-discussed 
is Wagner’s symphonic ambitions. 
Although he often claimed to have 
replaced the “absolute” symphony 
with the music drama, he in fact 
continued attempting symphonic 
works up to his death. He always 
looked back to his early Beetho- 
venian Symphony in C Major with 
fondness. No doubt Siegfried Idyll 
represented a part of those sym¬ 


phonic ambitions. Strauss, after 
early attempts (including a very 
well-crafted Second Symphony in F 
Minor) turned instead to the sym¬ 
phonic poem for much of his career. 


Serenade in E-Flat Major, Op. 7 

(1882) 

The Serenade in E-Flat Major might 
be considered Richard Strauss’ first 
major success. Hans von Billow (a 
friend of both Brahms and Wag¬ 
ner—although his relationship with 
Wagner is much more colourful— 
and representing the older gen¬ 
eration of established musicians), 
found himself impressed only with 
this Serenade , after spurning his 
early piano works. The work is 
unabashedly but effectively con¬ 
servative. It is quite unlike the tone 
poems and operas for which he 
would later be known. 

Under the influence of his father, 
Franz Strauss, Richard Strauss’ 
musical tastes at this time in¬ 
cluded Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Mendelssohn and We¬ 
ber-Classical (or near-Classical) 
masters from decades past. Franz 
Strauss was particularly unsympa¬ 
thetic towards the works of Rich¬ 
ard Wagner, the most avant garde 
composer at the time. He even 
went so far as to forbid Richard 
Strauss from studying the score of 
Lohengrin. His Classical upbringing 
is reflected in the Serenade , with its 
transparent textures and balanced 
structures. That Franz Strauss was 
the principal horn player in the Mu¬ 
nich court orchestra also led to a 


special moment in the piece: at the 
beginning of the recapitulation, the 
soaring main theme is given only 
to the horns as a chorale. John 
Mangum posits that such a gesture 
“surely must have put a smile on 
Franz’ face.” Written in sonata form, 
the entire Serenade is melodic 
and lyrical. The subordinate theme 
in particular explores the sound 
generated by the full complement 
of winds: pairs of woodwinds plus 
contrabassoon and four horns. 


Siegfried Idyll, WWV. 103 (1870) 

Composed as a birthday present 
for his wife Cosima, Siegfried Idyll 
combines a cradle song [Schlaf, 
Kindlein, Schlaf— ‘Sleep, Baby, 
Sleep’) with themes from Wag¬ 
ner’s major music drama Siegfried. 
Particularly, the first melody is 
taken from the third act of Sieg¬ 
fried, where Brunnhilde sings the 
words ewig war ich (‘I always was, I 
always am, always in sweet yearn¬ 
ing bliss’), a verse fitting such a 
tender piece. The presence of the 
cradle song reveals a second rea¬ 
son for the composition. Wagner’s 
son (also named Siegfried) was 18 
months old by this time. 

Siegfried Idyll is one of Wagner’s 
most intimate works, with one 
commentator even describing it 
as “Wagner unplugged.” The first 
performance took place outside 
Cosima’s bedroom, with just over 
a dozen musicians playing on the 
staircase. Cosima recalls the per¬ 
formance in her diary, writing that “I 
can tell you nothing about this day, 


my children, nothing about my feel¬ 
ings, nothing about my mood, noth¬ 
ing, nothing. I shall merely inform 
you, plainly and simply, of what took 
place. A sound awoke me which 
grew ever stronger; I knew I was no 
longer dreaming, there was music, 
and what music! When it had died 
away, R. [Richard Wagner] came 
into my room with the five chil¬ 
dren and gave me the score of his 
‘Symphonic Birthday Greeting’ —I 
was in tears, so was everybody 
in the house. R. had placed his 
orchestra on the staircase, and thus 
our Tribschen [the Wagners’ home] 
is consecrated for all time.” Evi¬ 
dently, despite promising to tell only 
“plainly and simply,” Cosima was so 
overcome she could not help but 
wax poetic about Wagner’s musical 
gesture. 


Serenade No. 1 in D Major, 

Op. 11 (1858) 

Part of Brahms’ first attempts at 
writing for an orchestra, the two 
Serenades are roughly contempo¬ 
rary to his First Piano Concerto. In 
his introduction to the serenades, 
Homer Ulrich proposes that these 
early works serve as testbeds for— 
among other things—orchestral 
colour. He especially notes how the 
maturing Brahms orchestrates the 
wind instruments with particular 
graceful air and variety of colour, 
contrary to the usual descriptions 
of him being uninterested in or¬ 
chestration. Listen how, at the very 
beginning of the first movement, 
the horns are given the privilege of 
rousing the orchestra—the charac- 


teristic texture that evokes both 
the dawning sun and its happen¬ 
ing over a rural village. Similarly, 
Brahms’ showcase of the flute 
at the very end of the movement 
draws the curtain close on the “first 
tableau” of a metaphorical art exhi¬ 
bition with great effect. 

The second movement, although 
labelled a scherzo, continues 
the same pastoral feel of the first 
movement. Unlike the boisterous 
scherzos favoured by Beethoven 
and Schumann, which usually 
feature angular leaps and bursting 
accents, here Brahms continues 
with the long, stepwise-oriented 
melody lines from the first 
movement. One might imagine 
Brahms looking ahead towards the 
intermezzos that he would come to 
use in his symphonies (for example, 
the third movements of his First , 
Second , and Third Symphonies). 

The third movement, an Adagio non 
troppo , is similarly Brahmsian: idyllic 
but occasionally shifting to shades 
of darker, minor-mode colouring. 
The dotted rhythm that begins 
the movement suggests nobility, 
like that of a French Overture (or, 
looking ahead once more, to his St. 
Anthony Variations, Op. 56). This 


extended meditation is the longest 
of the six movements, occupying 
the entire middle third of the 
Serenade. 

The fourth movement is a pair of 
minuets, and the fifth, a second 
Scherzo— in fact, here Brahms’ 
writing is more in line with the 
Beethovenian scherzo. The horn 
once more takes centre stage in 
announcing the beginning of the 
movement. 

The final movement, a Rondo , re¬ 
visits the Adagio’s dotted rhythm, 
but here it takes on more the feel 
of a peasant dance than a court 
session. Just before the end, 
Brahms reveals another signature 
move (he also does this in the First 
Piano Concerto)', a calm before the 
storm before bringing the Serenade 
to a triumphant close. Overall, 
compared to its younger sibling, 
the Serenade No. 1 is lighter in 
tone with “transparent texture and 
unpretentious themes”—accessible 
but already revealing techniques 
he would later use in his weightier 
symphonies. 

Program notes by Matthew Poon. 
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Uri Mayer, Professor and Director 
of Orchestral Studies at the 
University of Toronto, has taught 
on the faculties of the University 
of Michigan in Ann Arbor, Rice 
University Shepherd School of 
Music in Houston, McGill University 
in Montreal and at the Glenn Gould 
School of the Royal Conservatory of 
Music (GGS). 

Renowned for his strong command 
of broad symphonic, operatic 
and ballet repertoire, Mayer has 
guest conducted many of the 
leading orchestras around the 
world including the Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver 
symphonies in Canada, the 
Houston and Utah symphonies in 
the U.S., London Mozart Players 
and the English Symphony 
Orchestra, NDR Philharmonie in 
Hannover, Slovak Philharmonic, 
Budapest, Belgrade and Sophia 
Philharmonics, Israel Philharmonic, 
NHK Orchestra and Osaka 
Symphony in Japan and National 
Symphony of Taiwan. He served as 


Principal Conductor of the Kansai 
Philharmonic Orchestra in Osaka, 
Japan and Artistic Director of 
the Israel Sinfonietta. In Canada, 
Mayer was Music Director of 
the Edmonton Symphony and 
Orchestra London. Mayer has led 
numerous opera productions in 
Canada, the U.S, the Netherlands, 
Hungary and Israel including 
The Barber of Seville, CosI fan 
tutte, Don Giovanni, The Flying 
Dutchman, Salome and The 
Cunning Little Vixen. 

Some of the distinguished soloists 
who have collaborated with him 
include Elly Ameling, Kathleen 
Battle, Maureen Forrester, Frederica 
von Stade, Itzhak Perlman, Pinchas 
Zukerman, Peter Oundjian, Mstislav 
Rostropovich, Yo-Yo Ma, Claudio 
Arrau, Emanuel Ax and Sir Andras 
Schiff. Mayer has recorded for 
the Arabesque, CBC, Denon 
Japan, Hungaroton and Koch 
labels. Under his direction the 
Edmonton Symphony became one 
of Canada’s most frequently played 
orchestras on radio. They were 
awarded the Grand Prix du Disque- 
Canada for Orchestral Suites of 
the British Isles and nominated for 
a Juno Award for their Great Verdi 
Arias with Louis Ouilico. 

In 2009, the University of Western 
Ontario conferred on Mayer a 
Doctor of Music Honoris causa in 
recognition of his contribution to the 
musical life in Canada. 
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Orchestra (2006-2011). An avid 
singer, she is a founding member of 
the professional quintet Helios Vocal 
Ensemble based in Halifax. 
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